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' Might I have a word with you a moment, Mr.
Browning. . . ?'

Browning went over to him.

Then soon after four o'clock in the afternoon the
sea-fog cleared for a brief while. A little wind sailed
through the town; the vapour-mists swung high,
and at their very heart there burnt a dim warm glow
like the reflection of a heavenly fire. A ray of sun
pierced straight to the copper weather-vane above the
Market roof, and then blue suddenly flooded the
town, reflected in puddles left on the Market cobbles
by the cattle, reflected in the windows of the Town
Hall, Bellamy's shop, the old Georgian houses in
Orange Street. All the sky was blue.

The lanes and the thick trees, the fields, the
woods beyond the Pol, were powdered with gold
under the new sun, and a scent of spice and sea-
freshness and the prophecy of autumn fires penetrated
the town. All scents, all colours had the fresh joy of
things all day imprisoned, unexpectedly released.

Lady Mary, who was entertaining Mr. Romney
and Mrs. Cronin to tea, went to the window and
looked across the huddle of roofs shining in the sun
to the line of hill that hid the sea.

* Dear me! The sun's out! * Mrs. Cronin,
who always took the weather as a personal compli-
ment or insult, smiled at discovering the sun liked
her after all. (She had not been invited by Lady
Mary. She had had luncheon alone to-day and that
had depressed her. She wanted to make sure before
night that someone liked her, so she was paying a call
or two.) Until Lady Mary had said that about the
sun she had been really depressed. Lady Mary and